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; JANE JUDSON. 

Jane was not backward in committing her lessons 
to memory. Before she left school, she could re- 
peat the first and second Catechisms of Dr. Watts, 
the Assembly’s smaller Catechism, many sweet hymns, 
most of the parables of our Lord, and many whole 


She loved the Bible, and was 


chapters and Psalms. 
Often she repeat- 


very frequently reading it at home. 
ed the sweet lines,— 
‘¢ This is a precious book indeed! 
Happy the child that loves to read! 
*Tis God’s own word which he has given, 
To show our souls the way to heaven. 
«* And what is more than all beside, 
The Bible tells us Jesus died; 
This is its best, its chief intent, 
To lead poor sinners to repent.” 
[Memoir of Jane Judson, sold at 24, Cornhill, Boston. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE LOST SON. 
[Continued from page 174.] 

While little Augustus was surrounded with all 
the comforts and elegancies that wealth could | 
procure, his good mother had met with many mis- 
fortunes and discouragements. Not long after 
the loss of her child, the soldiers of the enemy 
came into the forest, and she escaped suddenly to 
take refuge with her brother. But the village 
was soon burnt to the ground, and they were left 
without a home. Her brother, having lost all his 
little property, let himself out to another fisher- 
man, and she went to reside with a sister, who 
lived at the distance of about fifty miles. Here 
Theodora staid several years, and made herself 
extremely useful in bringing up her sister’s nume- 
rous family. 

At last, she received a letter from her brother, 
stating that his wife was dead, and his two daugh- 
ters married; and that, as there was now a pros- 
pect of better times, he wished she would come 
and keep house for him. With mixed feelings of 
joy and sadness, the poor widow returned to her 
native place. She had scarcely arrived in the 
village, before she went into the forest to look at 
the tree under which she had last seen her child. 
But alas! what changes she found there! The 
path leading to her cabin was entirely overgrown 
with bushes; the young saplings had become large 
trees; no vestige of her once happy home re- 
mained; and she could not even determine where 
it had stood. 

A long time she searched for the old beech 
tree under which she had shed so many tears. 
“Ifthe picture is gone, the hole will remain in 
the trunk,” thought she; ‘‘ and thus I shall dis- 
cover it.”” But amid the dense, overgrown forest, 
she could not distinguish one tree from another. 
An old man was in the woods gathering dry bran- 


| ble of looking farther, my good woman,”’ said he; 


‘*it is not probable that the tree you speak of is 
in existence. Since you left the village, children 
have become men, and almost all the old men are 
dead. Old trees have given place to young ones, 
and the place where they once stood is known no 
more. All things change rapidly in this world; 
and men disappear faster than ‘the trees. Here 
we have no resting place. The earth is not our 
home.” As he finished speaking, he went his 
way; and Theodora, witha deep sigh, gave up all 
hope of finding her beloved tree. 

The Baron de Valbourg lived a few leagues 
from the village where the widow and her bro- 
ther resided; but the village was a part of his 
territory. One day, he went into the forest to 
mark out a certain allowance of wood for his 
poor peasantry; and wishing to see that each 
one received a share, he gave out word that on 
a certain day every peasant, who chose to come 
to him, should be allowed to cut down a tree. 
The brother of Theodora was too ill to go, and 
he sent his sister to beg that a tree might be 
cut down for him. When his name was called, 
therefore, the widow stepped forward, and said, 
‘* My Lord, pardon his not being here, for he 
is too ill to leave his bed. I am his sister; and 
he sent me to ask that a tree might be cut for 
him.” 


to look at that tree. Being told what had hap- 
pened, hé went and examined the picture. ‘It 
is truly beautiful and expressive,” said he. ‘‘No 
doubt some pious hermit placed it here; and with 
the lapse of time it has become overgrown with 
bark and moss.” 

Suddenly he changed colour, and his hand 
trembled. ‘‘ It is indeed a miracle!” he exclaim- 
ed. Upon the back of the .picture was written: 
‘In the year of our Lord 1632, Oct. 10th, I saw 
for the last time, under this tree, my only son, 
Augustus, aged five years and three months. 
May God be with him wherever he is; and as He 
consoled the holy Mary at the foot of the cross, 
so may He, in his mercy, console me, an afflicted 
mother. Theodora Sommer.” 

Quick as lightning, the truth flashed upon the 
mind of Baron de Valbourg! He was that lost 
son—the names, the date, every thing proved it! 
He had not recovered from his surprise and emo- 
tion, when Theodora, having heard the news, has- 
tened to the spot. 

**My Lord,” said she, in ahurried voice, ‘‘ the 
picture is mine. I beg of you let me have it. 
That is my name at the bottom; our good curate 
wrote it all for me.” Embracing the tree, she 
wept aloud, as she exclaimed, ‘‘And do [I live, 
after all my fruitless search, once more to look 








Little did the Baron de Valbourg think that 
poor old woman was his mother! and she would 
never have dreamed that the handsome young no- 
bleman was her son! 

But, without knowing her, de Valbourg had 
compassion on her; for he thought she looked 
like one who had known many sorrows. He 
pointed out a very large tree, and ordered it to 
be cut down for her. ‘‘It is a very fine tree,” 
said the forester; ‘‘ had it not better be reserved 
for your lordship’s own use? The birch trees 
and the poplars will answer just as well for the 
peasants.” 

The Baron de Valbourg looked at him sternly, 
as he replied, ‘‘I do not consider it charity to 
give to the poor such things as I do not think 
worth keeping myself. I wish this tree to be cut 
down for the poor woman, and the wood split, and 
carried to her door, at my expense.” 

When he had said this, he went away, to es- 
cape the thanks of Theodora, who, with her eyes 
full of tears, exclaimed, ‘‘ May God bless you, 
good young nobleman!’’ She walked quickly to- 
ward the village to inform her brother of the kind- 
ness she had received. 

It was twenty-six years since the mother last 
looked upon her sleeping child, when she again 
met him in this forest; and here they would 
have separated, perhaps forever, had not Divine 
Providence brought them to a knowledge of each 
other. 

According to the order of the Baron, the great 
tree was cut down, and fell with a thundering 
noise. The workmen, who had retired to a safe 
distance, now approached to hew it in pieces. 
‘**A miracle!’”’ shouted they: ‘‘ Come and see a 
miracle!” 

The trunk of the tree had been split by the 
fall, and, a piece of bark falling off, the long lost 
picture of Mary was exposed full to the view! 
There was a great wonder how it came there. 
**It must be a miracle,” said the woodcutter; 
‘it is clearly a miracle; for, look, there is no 
opening in the bark; it was covered thickly with 
moss, as are all the old trees of the forest.” 














ches, and she tried to gain some information from 
him, ‘* You may as well spare yourself the trou- 


The Baron de Valbourg was not far distant, 
and he inquired why all the people were running 





upon the spot where I last saw my darling boy! 
Him, alas, my old eyes will never look upon in 
this world.” 

The young man began to tell her he thought 
he could give her some tidings of her child; but 
unable any longer to restrain his feelings, he fold- 
ed her to his heart, saying, ‘‘ My mother! my 
mother! I am your son!” 

The aged woman for some moments seemed 
stupified; and they feared the suddenness of the 
shock would kill her. Silently and steadfastly 
she gazed at him; but at last, she fell on his neck 
and sobbed. At this touching sight, the crowd, 
that liad gathered around them, melted into 
tears. 

** My good mother,” said the excellent young 
Baron, ‘‘ God has answered your fervent prayers 
for my happiness. My life has been full of bles- 
sings. And you, my dear mother, have at last 
your consolation. Under this tree you saw me 
for the last time, and here we are reunited. In 
all these events, how plainly do we see the finger 
of God!” 

‘*Yes, my son,” replied the weeping dame, 
‘* God has ordered all in wisdom and kindness. 
He has done better for you than I could have 
done; and he has restored you to be the comfort 
of my old age, and the benefactor of all the coun- 
try. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

The peasants then drew near, and wished The- 
odora joy, and congratulated their young land- 
lord with overflowing hearts. 

Word was sent to the village that Theodora 
would not return that day, and a nurse was pro- 
vided for her brother. The Baron handed his 
mother into the carriage, and carried her to his 
castle. Here new joys awaited the poor widow. 
She had felt afraid to show herself in her humble 
dress before her elegant daughter-in-law; but 
Antonia had a heart too noble to be affected by 
such trifles. She ran with open arms to welcome 
her, and told her how glad she was to fold to her 
heart the mother of her good husband. Then the 
two little children, Ferdinand and Maria, were 
brought in. They ran and kissed her, saying ‘‘Good 
morning, Grandmama!” And they jumped about 
with childish glee, telling every body, ‘‘Ah, we 
have got a grandmama!”’ 
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The good old lady’s heart was full, and she wept 
for very joy. 

The next day the Baron carried his mother 
back to his uncle’s house. As soonas her broth- 
er had recovered, the happy widow went to reside 
with her children. A great feast was given, to 
which all the peasantry, young and old, were in- 
vited and Theodora presided. 

Baron de Valbourg and his wife continued to 
be blessings to all the country round. 

The picture found in the beech-tree, was hung 
over the fire-place in the dining room; the story 
was often told to the little children; and the 
sight of it reminded them to put their trust in 
God. 





“DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PILGRIM’S JOURNEY.--Vo. 3. 
[Continued from page 175.] 

Leaving Cincinnati, we took the packet boat, 
which was filled to overflowing with passengers. 
Happily however, the company was mostly of 
an agreeable kind. We proceeded up the canal 
with a silent yet rapid pace, engoying the pleas- 
ant prospect of the flourishing country around. 
We were detained by a failure inthe canal at the 
pleasant village of Hamilton. An affectionate 
friend came on board, and kindly led us to his 
dwelling, where we passed a few days in the 
pleasant society of our new but beloved friends. 
Again took the canal foe Dayton, where we pro- 
cured a carriage totake us to the Yellow-Springs, 
a beautifully romantic spot, where were assembled 
invalids and people of fashion from all quarters. 
We however soon took the stage coach, and hasten- 
ed on our way. Passing through an uncultivated 
part of the country, we came to the great nation- 
al road, which we were confident could not have 
been built without much labor and expense. The 
succeeding day we arrived at Columbus; but as 
a boat was waiting, we left the ‘‘ busy bustling” 
city, without stopping to survey its splendor; and 
took the canal for Cleaveland. We had the same 
annoyance upon the canal that we suffered upon 
the rivers; almost every gentle breeze, for which we 
panted, came impregnated with the blood-chilling 
profaneness of the boatman. O, when will the 
wickedness of the wicked come to an end? There 
were many unpleasant things in that part of our 
journey; but we passed through a delightfully 
fertile part of country—and, as it was wheat har- 
vest, we had frequent opportunities of observing 
the customs of the Dutch women, whom we saw 
in companies of some 30 or 40, both men and 
women, gathering the golden sheaves of harvest. 
Although the wide extended fields of the finest 
wheat waved heavily before them, yet from their 
numbers and the dexterity, with which they labor- 
ed, we were assured that every straw must soon 
be brought low. We recollect seeing a young 
girl carrying a pail of drink to the reapers, on her 
head; what the drink was, we knew not, but from 
appearances we judged that it could be nothing 
stronger than beer.—As we were slowly moving 
up the canal, through a less populous part of the 
state, a gentleman passenger went out to walk 
one morning upon the bank, and accidentally met 
a little girl, whose appearance bespoke, as he 
thought, poverty andignorance. By asking her a 
few questions he ascertained that she was ‘‘going 
to find the cows.’’ Her appearance excited his 
sympathy; and as he was a gentleman who loved 
to do good, he began to tell her something about 
God, and eternal things, when, to his great sur- 
prise, he found that she considered herself a re- 
deemed sinner! When asked what led her to a 
knowledge of her own heart and of Jesus Christ, 
her reply was, ‘‘I went to the Sabbath school 
before we moved here, and my teacher taught 
me.”’ The gentleman returned to the boat, and 
related the incident, with as much delight as he 
would have done had he been honored by an in- 





After being detained upon the canal several 
days longer than we expected, we arrived at 
Cleaveland, a pleasant flourishing town on lake 
Erie. Being disappointed in procuring a passage 
on the lake, we again took the stage coach, which 
was comfortably filled with passengers, all of 
whom were agreeable, save one; and he was a 
handsome featured well dressed young man, en- 
gaged in mercantile business in one of the large 
towns in Ohio; and was a native of one of the 
New England States. 

As we took the coach in the morning, we no- 
ticed particularly this young man; thought his 
countenance rather rosy; and soon found, that 
he could scarcely speak without uttering an oath. 
As often as the coach stopped, he was sure to be 
seen with his glass of brandy. At length he be- 
came quite boisterous, and was much enraged at 
the thought of riding in the same coach with a civil 
Indian youth, who accompanied us. As we rode 
all night and the succeeding day without stopping 
to rest, this nauseous cargo of brandy, which 
could scarcely support its own weight, became an 
intolerable nuisance to us. 

We passed through a growing and pleasant 
part of the state, where the thriving planters had 
begun to ‘‘ pull down their barns and build great- 
er;” and to put aside their log cabins to erect 
large brick houses. [To be Continued. } 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


NEW SCHOLARS. 


A day of trials above all other days, is the first 
day at a new school. There are other strange 
places besides a strange school, but in none, does 
the stranger feel so very strangely. In any other 
assembly large or small, formal or free though 
you may be, ‘‘ alike unknowing and unknown,” 
yet as others are strangers as well as yourself, 
somebody, for the sake of being acquainted, will 
make acquaintance with you. But in school, the 
new-comer is left to herself; companions enough 
you have already, and so it is enough to gaze at, 
and talk of, without caring for or speaking to the 
new scholar. She has left her home perhaps, 
for the first time, and is alike a stranger, it may 
be, in the town, and family, and school, in which 
she is placed. She feels most desolate. But des- 
olation is not the worst of school. In every look, 
or word, or action,she finds herself an object of un- 
pleasant attention. She knows that to look, or 
speak, or act, in any other mode than exactly that 
in which speaking, acting and looking is practised 
among you, is, in sqme shape to subject her to 
mortification. "What marvel then, that she is 
found to speak, and look, and act, with somewhat 
oftimidity or aukwardness. 

In such circumstances, how would Miss A. (if 
that should happen to be her name,) how would 
Miss A. appreciate the attention of any one,—no 
matter whom, who would have kindness or po- 
liteness enough, to help her through the difficul- 
ties of her situation. Supposing that, in some 
recess, you should make a business of becoming 
acquainted with Miss A. Enter into conversa- 
tion with her; explain to her something of the 
plans of the school; introduce her to others, and 
by various means, try to make her situation pleas- 
ant. This you can easily do, if you will only 
take the trouble. 
Miss A. were a stranger guest at yourown house. 
You need not fear being thought officious. Miss 
A. at least, will not think you so, as she will tell 
you, when she has become an old scholar. 

There are no more objections to such a course, 
than to the more common one. Consider, what 
this is. The new-comer sits a day or two, the 
gazing stock of the school. ‘*‘ What is that new 
scholar’s name?” some one enquires of the rest. 
‘© T wonder what sort of a scholar she is.” ‘‘No- 
thing very wonderful, I guess,”’ says a second. 
‘** What a ridiculous mistake she made this morn- 





terview with the greatest personage on earth. 


You would find no difficulty, if 


study, than she has for dress,” remarks a third- 
And by this time, the trio have talked each other 
into the opinion, thatthe young lady is really avery 
ridiculous personage, whereas, neither of them, for 
herself, had thought any such thing. * 











RELIGION. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 

SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 

SERMON 4. 
Prov. 12. 22. ‘* Lying lips are abomination to the 
Lord; but they that deal truly are his delight.’’ 
You doubtless know, my young friend, what it 
is to tell alie. It is to say you have done, or 
seen, or thought, what in your heart you know 
you have not. Now this text says, ‘ Lying is 
abomination to the Lord;” that is, He hates a 
lie, and of course all those children who speak an 
untruth. Perhaps you have not thought of this, 
or been sensible how often, and in how many ways 
you may commit this sin. 
I. I will name some of them to you. - 
1. It is lying, if when you are relating a story 
to your parents and friends, you add something of 
your own which you know to be untrue, and to 
the hurt of another person; or if you omit that, 
which you know would be to his credit if you re- 
lated it. This is not simple lying, but slandering 
also. Do you know what it is to slander? It is 
to say another person has done what is wicked or 
improper, when you know they have not. The 
sin is very great, if you repeat what you hear 
said to the hurt of another, before you know cer- 
tainly that it is true. 
2. It is lying, to say you will do what you have 
been told, when you do not intend it, or to say in 
reply to the inquiries of your parents and teach- 
ers, you have done what you were bidden, when 
you have not. This is not only lying, but deceiv- 
ing also. 
3. It is both lying and slandering, to accuse a 
brother or sister or school companion, of having 
done something wrong, when yourself are the 
guilty one, and likely to be punished. 
4, Itis lying, to say you love what you do not, 
or hate what you love, because you wish to get 
praise, or please others. ‘ 
II. I will shew you the evil of lying. 
1. Iflying was so common that no one knew 
when you spoke truth, and you didnot know when 
others spoke truth, how wretched would the world 
be, with quarrels and contentions. No great and 
good plan could go on, because the word of no 
one could be believed. If your parents promised 
you a new pleasure, or book, or garment, you 
would not know that you should have it, and they 
would not know when you promised that you 
would be good, and obedient, that you would 
strive to be. What a great evil is lying! 

2. Lying will make you despised by all around 
you. Noone who knows your character will ever 
entrust you with any thing secret, or of conse- 
quence, because they cannot believe your word. 

3. Lying will become so habitual to you, if 
you do not strive to check it now you are achild, 
that as you grow older you will speak alie almost 
insensibly; and even with the grace of God, to 
destroy the habit will be difficult. , 

III. I will shew you the sin and danger of ly- 
ing. The sin is very great, because it is what 
God has forbidden, and is committed against the 
truth of his holy name. He hates a lie, for he is 
a God of truth. Therefore when you utter a 
lie, you speak against his truth. Lying, my 
young friend, is very dangerous. It displeases 
God. It makes himangry. Dare you make him 
angry? He has said that ‘‘all liars shall have 
their part in the lake that burns with fire and 
brimstone.” Allis pure truth in Heaven. No 
liar can ever enter there. 

IV. I will name one or two advantages of 
speaking the truth. 

1. Your friends will love and respect you. 




















ing!”—‘* I should hope she has more taste for 





You will be useful to them, for they car employ 
you in that which is important, and entrust you 
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with that which is secret, should you live to be; nothing but desolate fruitless twigs. 


men and women. 


2. The text says, ‘‘ They that deal truly are) 


his delight;’’ that is, God delights in those who 
speak the truth. He loves them if they do it be- 
cause they love his commands, and the truths of 
his word; and when they die, they will be receiv- 
ed into heaven, to live forever with a God of 
truth. I would hope, my young friends, that you 
are quite sensible of the evil and sin and danger 
of lying and the advantages of speaking the truth. 
If you can recollect that you have ever spoken a 
lie, resolve this moment that by the grace of God 
you will do it no more. In these few words hum- 
bly ask his spirit to strengthen your resolutions, 
and enable you to keep it: 

O gracious Father, thou hast said that lying 
lips are abomination to thee. Although I am but 
a little child, I fear I have made thee angry with 
me by speaking lies. O forgive me and make 
me a holy child, that all the rest-of my life I may 
speak the truth, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 





From Fletcher's Lectures. 


THE COLDNESS AND BARRENNESS OF WINTER 


In winter the air, the ground, the trees, and 
the waters are all struck with cold! How affec- 
ting to see a poor child shivering in the cold! 
Who does not pity that poor orphan child, in a 
cold winter’s day, covered with rags? 

Of what is the coldness of winter an emblem? 
Itis an emblem of the heart of man. My dear 
children, there is the coldness of a dreary winter 
in the heart of all men by nature. And it is the 
case with all without exception. It is sin which 
has struck the heart of man, with a cold more 
frightful than that which prevails in Lapland, or 
Greenland, in winter’s dreary months. Methinks 
I hear some little child saying to himself, what can 
this coldness be, which has taken hold of the heart 
of man? This coldness is. the want of love to 
God; love to Christ is the warmth of a spiritual 
summer; the want of love to Christ isthe coldness 
of a spiritual winter. Young friends, we can find 
no warmth in masses of ice, or in frozen lakes. 
Alas, we can find as little love to God, by nature 
in the heart of man. It is affecting to place the 
hand upon the face of a deceased friend, stretch- 
ed upon the bed of death; it is cold as the cold 
ice, it is the coldness of death! Far more affect- 
ing is the coldness of‘the hearts of all the children 
of men! 

Ask yourselves, little children, whether this is 
the state of your souls; say, have I any love 
to Christ, or have I none? If you find you have 
none, take your cold heart to Christ; he is able 
to warm it with his love,—he is willing. Pray 
fervently that he may change the coldness of your 
heart into the agreeable warmth of a spiritual 
summer. Happy, happy is that dear child who 
can say, ‘‘ Once my heart was filled with winter’s 
cold, but now it is warmed with love to Christ. 
O, I love my blessed Jesus more than all on 
earth; if I had ten thousand hearts, he deserves 
them all. The winter of my soul is over, it is 
gone; my summer is come, for the love of Christ 
warms my heart.’” Happy, happy is the child, 
who can sincerely use such language as this, 

The barrenness of winter too, is an emblem of 
the heart of man. Little children, take a walk 
into the fields in a cold winter’s day; you cannot 
see the bushes and trees covered with green 
leaves, the branches are all naked and bare. 
Neither can you hear the sweet songs of birds 
among the woods; you see no beautiful glowing 
flowers of various colors. The bees are not to 
be seen winging their course along the air in 
search of honey, for there are no ‘flowers with 
their delicious nectar to be found. When you 
cast your eyes around you, the vallies are not coy- 
ered with waving corn, nor the meadows enriched 
with golden sheaves of plenty. Enter into the 
gardens and orchards, the apple tree does not 
shew its inviting fruit; the gooseberry and cur- 
rant trees, with the wide spreading vine exhibit 








Surely the 
universal barrenness of winter is an emblem of 
the moral and spiritual barrenness of the human 
heart. When God created man in Eden, his 
heart bore some resemblance to the paradise of 
Eden, in which he was created. It was the gol- 
den summer season of his perfect, his spotless 
soul; it was enriched with the loveliest plants of 
righteousness. The magnificent trees of Eden, 
bending down under the weight of their delicious 
fruit, could not be compared in grandeur and 
glory, with those plants of divine goodness which 
grew and flourished in the soul of Adam. Sin 
came, and brought along with it a dreary barren 
winter. If we take a view of the soul in its nat- 
ural state we shall see nothing but moral barren- 
ness. Can we find the lovely plant of love to 
God, indeed the noblest plant which can possibly 
grow, even in an angel’s heart? No—it is not 
to be found there. All isthe barrenness of winter. 
Can we find the lovely plant of knowledge? No, 
it is not to be found there. All is the barrenness 
of winter. Can we find the noble plant of wis- 
dom, that plant which exalts men above the beasts 
which perish? The plant of true wisdom is not 
to be found there. Allis the barrenness of win- 
ter. Do we find the plant of faith and confidence 
in God? It is not to be found there. Allis the 
barrenness of winter! 

My dear children, carefully examine yourselves 
whether or not, the barren winter of the soul which 
I have now described, is not the exact state of 
your soul. Is it, or is it not? Have you no 
love to God, no knowledge of God and Christ, as 
your God and Saviour? Have you no wisdom, 
which, wherever it is, leads children to seek Christ, 
salvation and heaven, before every thing else? 
Have you no faith and confidence in God and 
Christ, for pardon and eternal life? My young 
friends, I must be honest with you. If this is the 
case with your poor soul, then your soul is in a 
dreary, barren winter’s state; the chilling blasts 
of sin are constantly going overyou. If achange 
does not take place upon you before you die, 
you can never, never be admitted into the glory 
of the heavenly land. 

















BENEVOLENCE. 


From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE BENEVOLENT QUAKER. 

Richard Reynolds was born in Bristol, Eng- 
land. His father was a wealthy merchant and a 
minister among the society of Friends, who care- 
fully trained up his children to habits of industry. 
Richard, when a young man, became owner of ve- 
ry large iron-works in Shropshire. By persever- 
ance and skill, attended with the strictest integrity, 
he so much improved the establishment, that he 
made a large fortune by this business. He used 
his wealth as one who loved God and his fellow- 
men, might be expectedto do. He acknowledged 
God as the giver of all good, and himself as only 
a steward, who must give a strict account of the 
use made of his Lord’s talents. Hence he was 
remarkable for self-denial, prudence, and a gene- 
rosity which made no distinction of sect, or party, 
or country. The love of God ruled in his heart, 
and regulated his conduct. 

None but himself, and he whose eyes are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good, 
knew how much he spent in works of charity. 
He has been known often to give five hundred 
guineas, (twenty-three hundred dollars) at one 
time, to a charitable object, and double that sum 
to another, without allowing his name to be pub- 
lished. In one year he gave to different chari- 
ties, upwards of twenty-thousand pounds, (eighty 
nine thousand dollars.) He had correspondents 
in different parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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who sought out persons in distress, and- reported: 


them to him. But he did not give to all without 
distinction. He was careful to distinguish be- 
tween real and pretended objects of charity. To 
persons of the latter description, he gave prudent 








and faithful advice, to the former he was a kind 





benefactor. It is said, that during his life he 
gave away in acts of charity nearly a million of 
dollars. During the scarcity which prevailed in 
England in 1795, not content with assisting those 
in his own neighborhood, he sent to the commit- 
tee in London twenty thousand pounds in a cover 
with these words, ‘‘ To relieve‘the wants of the 
poor in the metropolis,” without putting his name 
to it. 

A lady once applied to him on behalf of an or- 
phan, and received a liberal gift. She said, 
‘* when he is old enough, I will teach him to 
name and thank his benefactor.” ‘* Stop,” said 
the good man, ‘‘thou mistakest: we do not thank 
the clouds for the rain: teach him to look higher, 
and thank Him who giveth both the clouds and 
the rain.” 

Some persons think it enough to give one tenth 
oftheir income to the cause of God, reserving 
nine tenths for their own use. But ‘he had 
not so learned Christ.’”” He expended not more 
than one tenth of his income for his own private 
use. The rest was sacredly devoted to the bene- 
fit of his fellow-men. The last ten years of his 
life were spent in active benevolence, nearly the 
whole of his time being occupied in seeking out 
and relieving the distressed, besides contribu- 
ting to the various benevolent societies in the 
city. 

Being once urged by a friend to sit for his por- 
trait, he at length consented. ‘‘ How would you 
like to be painted?” ‘* Sitting among books.” 
‘‘Any book in particular?” ‘‘The BIBLE.” 
‘©Open at any part?” ‘‘At the fifth chapter of 
Romans; the first verse to be legible; ‘ There- 
fore being justified by FAITH, we have peace 
with Gop, through our Lorp Jesus Curis.’ ”’ 
To a friend who applied to him with a case of dis- 
tress, he said, ‘‘ My talent is the meanest of all 
talents—a little sordid dust. But the man in the 
parable, who had but one talent, was accountable; 
for the talent which I possess, humble as it is, I 
am also accountable to the great Lorp oF aLt,”’ 
He rejected the idea of meriting heaven by his 
deeds of charity. His whole dependence for 
eternal life was in the mercy of God, through the 
propitiating sacrifice of his Redeemer. He lived 
to an advanced age, enjoying great health, be- 
loved and honored; and his last end was peace. 
During his illness, he was very calm and kind to 
every body; his countenance and conduct showed 
that all was peace within. He died at Chelten- 
ham, whither. he had gone for the benefit of his 
health, Sept. 10th, 1816, in the 81st year of his 
age, full of faith, of days, of riches, and of honor. 
May every youth who reads this sketch exclaim, 
‘* Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his.” 
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The following curious facts respecting the rattlesnake, are 
from a letter of Judge Samuel Woodroff, to Professor 
Silliman, in alate number of the ‘ American Journal of 
Science.’ 


During the summer months of 1801, I resided 
in the north-eastern part of the State of Ohio. 
Rattlesnakes were then very numerous in that re- 
gion. I found the opinion universally prevalent 
among the inhabitants there, that the leaves of 
the white ash were highly offensive to the rat- 
tlesnake. Several persons of ‘respectability as- 
sured me that the rattlesnake was never found on 
land where the. white-ash: grows, that it was the 
uniform practice among hunters, as well as others 
whose business led them to traverse the woods in 
the summer months, to stuff their shoes and boots 
and frequently their pockets also, with white-ash 
leaves, as a preventive of the bite of the rattle- 
snake, and that they had never known or heard 
of any person being bitten who had used this 
precaution. 

Some time in the month of August, I went 
with Mr. T. Kirtland, and Dr. Gr Dutton, then 
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Youth’s Companion. 














residing in Poland, to the Mahoning, for the pur- 
pose of shooting deer, at a place they were in the 
habit of coming into the river to feed on the moss 
attached to the stones. in the shoal water. We 
took our watch station on an elevated part of the 
bank, fifteen or twenty yards from the edge of the 
water. About an hour after we commenced our 
watch, instead of a deer, we discovered a large 
rattlesnake, which, as it appeared, had left his 
den in the rocks beneath us, and was slowly ad- 
vancing across a smooth, narrow sand-beach to- 
wards the water. Upon hearing our voices, or 
for some other cause, he stopped and lay stretch- 
ed out with his head near the water. It occurred 
to me, that an opportunity now offered to try the 
virtues of the white-ash leaves. Requesting the 
gentlemen to keep, in my absence, a watch over 
our object, I went immediately in search of the 
leaves, and on a picce of low ground, thirty or 
forty rods back from the river, 1 soon found, and 
by the aid of my hunting knife, procured a small 
white ash sapling, eight or ten feet in length, and 
with a view to make the experiment more satis- 
factory, I cut another sapling of the sugar maple, 
and with these wands returned to the scene of 
action. In order to cut off a retreat to his den, I 
approached the snake in his rear. As soon as I 
came within about seven or eight feet of him, he 
quickly threw his body into a coil, elevated his 
head eight or ten inches, and brandishing his 
tongue, ‘‘ gave note of preparation,” for combat. 
I first presented him the white-ash, placing the 
leaves upon his body. He instantly dropped ‘his 
head to the ground, unfolded his coil, rolled over 
upon his back, writhed and twisted his whole body 
into every form but that of a coil, and appeared 
to be in great anguish. Satisfied with the trial 
thus far made, I laid by the white-ash. The rat- 
tlesnake immediately righted, and placed himself 
in the same menacing attitude as before described. 
I now presented him the sugar maple. He lanced 
in a moment, striking his head into a tuft of the 
leaves, ‘‘ with all the malice of the under fiends,” 
and the next moment coiled and lanced again, 
darting his whole length at each effort with the 
swiftness of an arrow. After repeating this sev- 
eral times, I again changed his fare, and presen- 
ted him the white-ash. He immediately doused 
his peak, stretched himself out on his back, and 
writhed his body in the same manner as at the 
first application. It was then proposed to try 
what effect might be produced upon his temper 
and courage by a little flogging with the white- 
ash. This was administered. But 
arousing him to resentment, it served only to in- 
crease his troubles. As the flogging grew more 
severe, the snake frequently stuck his head into 
the sand, as far as he could thrust it, seeming de- 
sirous to bore his way into the earth and rid him- 
self of his unwelcome visitors. 

Being now convinced that the experiment was 
a satisfactory one, and fairly conducted on both 
sides, we deemed it ungenerous to take his life 
after he had contributed so much to gratify our 
curiosity; and so we took our leave of the rattle- 
snake, with feelings as friendly at least as those 
with which we commenced our acquaintance 
with him, and left him to return at leisure to his 
den. 








MORALITY. 








From the Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 
CHILDREN’S MORAL SOCIETIES. 

In our last number, we told our readers some- 
thing about the Society of Public Morals. Such 
a Society has been formed in New York, and 
several meetings held, and addresses delivered. 

Well, some little children in a Methodist Sun- 
day school, in New York, thought they should 
like to have such a society, too. So they asked 
their teacher, and he prepared them a Constitution 
just like the one the older people had, only made 
plainer for children to understand. When he 
took it into the sthool to read, I went to hear him. 


And all the little children were still, and heard it 
read. Thensuch as wished, came forward, and 
had their names put down to the Constitution. 
Sixteen boys and fifteen girls came forward. It 
was a pleasing sight, especially as I found by the 
answers they gave to questions asked them, that 
they knew what they were doing. Here is the 
CONSTITUTION. 

We, the scholars in Allen-St. Sabbath school. 
No. 5, form ourselves into a Moral Society—pro- 
mising good conduct ourselves, and to do all we 
can to persuade others to the same good conduct, 
particularly in these things, viz: 

1. We will be temperate. We will not drink 
any strong drink, such as rum, gin, brandy, whis- 
key, cordials, punch, wine, malt beer, or cider. 
We will not help make such liquor, nor sell it, 
nor give it to any one. And when we wish to 
buy any goods, we will try to buy them at the 
stores where there is no strong drink of any kind 
sold. We will also try to persuade others to be 
temperate. 

2. We will not buy lottery tickets, nor sell 
them, nor take them as a gift. We will not play 
marbles for money, or for any thing else. We 
will not play at cards, nor ten-pins, nor billiards, 
nor gamble in any other way—nor make any bet. 
And we will try to persuade others not to do any 
of these things. 

3. We will not go into bad company ourselves, 
and will try to keep others from going into bad 
company. 

4. We think it wicked for people to keep 
slaves; that is, to keep men and women and child- 
ren as property, or sell them the same as horses, 
or cattle, or any other thing that is bought and 
sold. When we grow older we will not do such 
things—and will try, if we can, to put a stop to 
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them. We will try to buy our rice, and flour, 
and molasses, and every thing, of those who do 
not get them of slave-holders that raise and make 
them by the hard work of the poor slaves. 

5. We do not like war. We think it is wrong 
for men to go into armies to kill one another, 
through revenge, or for plunder. We little boys 
do not intend to do so, when we grow to manhood 
—and we little girls do not intend to love or be 
pleased with the fine dresses of soldiers and their 
learning how to kill people, only because they 
look pretty, and march handsomely, and have good 
music. 

6. We will not go to theatres, or circuses, or 
puppet-shows, or any such places; nor to horse 
races, or cock-fightings, or any thing of the kind. 
We will try to persuade others to keep from such 
places. 

7. We will not work or play on the Sabbath 
day. We will try to persuade others not to do so. 

8. We will not swear nor curse, nor use any 
bad language. We will try to keep away from 
the compary of children who do so, unless they 
will leave it off. 








MISCELLANY. 








A LITTLE THEOLOGIST, 


A little boy four years of age, and a little girl not 
quite three, belonging to different families living in 
the same house, had, from the earliest dawn of reason, 
been the subjects of much religious instruction, and 
received and retained distinct views of some of the 
leading principles of evangelical truth. These chil- 
dren, being at play together, fell into a conversation 











about the happy state of a brother of the little girl, 
who died when but a few months old. ‘He was 
your dear little cousin,” said the girl, ‘* and when we 
go to heaven we shall see him.” ‘ Yes,” said the 
boy, ‘‘if we are good we shall go to heaven and see 
him.” ‘* No,” said the other, “ we shall not go to 
heaven because we are good, but we shall go to hea- 
venbecause Christ died for us.” ‘ I say we sha’nt,” 
rejoined the little theologist, ‘‘but we shall go to heaven 
if we are good.”’ Thus they debated, each refusing to 
yield, till, finding they could not settle the point be- 
tween themselves, the girl went to her mother with 
the question, who, not understanding the difficulty 





the child was in, said, ‘‘ Yes, my dear, we shall go to 
heaven if we are good.”? *‘ No we sha’nt, mother,” 




















said the infant disciple, ‘* we shall go to heaven be- 
cause Christ died for us.’ The mother now seeing 
the point that labored with her child, removed the 
difficulty at once by saying, “ If we are good, we shal} 
go to heaven because Christ died for us.” Thus was 
a point of theology, which has long divided the doctors 
of divinity, settled at once between the mother and 
child. And here we see the capacity of the infant 
mind to discriminate, to receive and to retain evange- 
lical sentiments and doctrines. This speaks volumes 
to the Christian parent.—Ch, Adv. §& Jour. 





WHAT IS A CENTURION? 


The following incident shows the valuable tenden- 
cy of Sabbath schools in the acquisition of knowledge 
and awakening a thirst for information. On the es- 
tablishment of a Sabbath school in a rather obscure 
neighborhood in this state, a highly respectable far. 
mer who had always been opposed to benevolent op- 
erations, from a belief that those things which require 
money to carry them on must be bad, reluctant] y sent 
his children. Shortly after one of his daughters a very 
intelligent child, came to her father one evening, and 
asked him; ‘ Father what is a centurion?? The word 
had occurred in her Sunday school lesson, and she 
was required to explain it. He told her that a centu- 
rion was a Roman officer, but what kind of an officer 
he did not know. Having an abridged history of 
Rome in the house, he read the book through, in order 
to he able to assist his child; and the child also read 
it, without finding the desired information. The little 
girl then went to the Sunday school library, when she 
found the ‘ Help to the gospel,’ a valuable little book, 
which furnished her the necessary explanation. She 
said nothing about it, even to her parents, but treas- 
ured up the knowledge thus gained by her own exer- 
tions, with so much difficulty. On the next Sabbath 
it happened that many of the neighbors were.present 
at the school. The question was put to several child- 
ren, ‘ What is a centurion?? And no one could an- 
swer it, until it came to our little friend; who with 
glistening eyes rose, and distinctly explained the char- 
acter of the Roman officer. ‘The delighted father ap- 
plied to the superindendant to know how the child 
got this knowledge. ‘How did you find that out?’ 
inquired the superintendant. ‘I got it from this book, 
printed by the American Sunday School Union.’ The 
superintendent acknowledged that he could not bim- 
self have answered the question so well; and the hap- 
py father declared that the school should be supported 
even if he had to advance all the requisite funds out 
of his own pocket.—Report of the Illinois S. S. Union. 





Instruction.—If you would win the attention of 
children to the subject of religion, first teach them that 
** Gop 1s Love.” Then lead them to examine the evi- 
dences of his love in the works of creation. 

Teach them to feel their own imperfections and 
want of goodness, by the cbserving of their habitual 
selfishness, and they will be prepared to feel and un- 
derstand the affecting Truths of the Gospel. 
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Persons who have subscribed for the little Greek paper must not 


be disappointed if they do not receive it regularly. It is printed 
many thousand miles from here, and must pass through the hands 
of people of different nations, and many will be unavoidably lost. 
The Editor has not received one half the numbers that have been 
printed. We think the friends of the paper had better make dona- 
tions to it, as a benevolent object, and then as often as papers arey 
received, they will be forwarded to such persons as have given their 
names with their donations. 

This business is likely to be attended with considerable care and 
responsibility, but the Editor will cheerfully attend to it, so far as 
his other pressing engagements will permit, without expecting any 
compensation but the satisfaction of aiding a good object. 

= following extracts are from the Friend of Youth of Dec. 1, 
1832;— 


We thank our youthful patrons in America a thousand times for 
their generous contributions towards the support of our Greek 

aper. 
7 Among the contributers, we observe with peculiar pleasure those 
of the youth in the School, [ Philips Academy, Andover,] where we 
ourselves pursued our studies preparatory to college. On them and 
their revered instructer, we would with affection and gratitude, de- 
voutly implore every blessing. 

















